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Pert I. Introduction 



The extent of literacy, or illiteracy, in the U.S. engenders considerable debate in public 
8renas. As public awareness of literacy problems has Increased, the concern of politicians and 
legislators for undereducated adults has been expressed in a number of positive ways. In 
Philadelphia, for example, Mayor W. Wilson Goode recently (1984) established a Moyor's 
Commission on Literacy designed to coordinate efforts of the city's adult literacy providsrs who 
har^ long recognized the need for coordination and financial support. While sufficient funding of 
literacy efforts has failed to materialize in most quarters, some additional funding has become 
available 8nd literacy programs have proliferated. 

Many of these programs are staffed with a limited number of professional educators and 
provide instruction through the help of volunteer tutors from the local community. Because 
they are so decentralized these programs are complicated to administer, yet at the sams time 
there is an increased need to be accountable to legislators end funders. Investment of time and 
resources in the evaluation of literacy programs, and particularly the assessment of the impact 
of those programs on adult learners, is a critical area which has received inadequate attention. 

Problems with current asssrsment procedures derive from several sources. One prominent 
concern is the transfer of models appropriate for the acquisition of literacy in children to adult 
learners, with the result that adults who are not proficient readers ard writers emerge as 
needing "remedlar work. Adult learners are widely considered to have "deficits" that require 
intensive prescriptions of skillwork to correct. In contrast to this orientation, a more holistic 
and socio-cultura! view of literacy and illiteracy would address adult needs in the brood context 
of their use sr? practice in adult life. Rather th8n seeing literacy as an attribute of a person, 
then, liter acy-as-practicj theories regard individual differences in relation to context and often 
to the practices of different groups within the larger society. 

A socio-cultural view of literacy that incorporates concern for cognitive and technical 
aspects of literacy development implies a very different approach to literacy assessment than is 
currently in use. Tests that focus solely on the technical skills of reading address only a part of 
the processes integral to becoming more literate in this society. The complexity and richness of 
adult learners' lives seem to demand the development of more holistic and grounded assessment 
processes rather than the simplistic assumption of a one-dimensional learning continuum or 
the implicit use of a deficit/remedial model. Assessment that provides the opportunity for 
systematic study of what literacy means to different learners, what counts as literacy to 
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different groups and individuals within this society, ss well as what «?r«t l ^?»*s adult learners 
bring to their interactions with print - these and other conc&rr central to our 
understanding of the development of literacy in adults and to the evaluation • «y programs. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to present results from the intV se of a short 
term longitudinal study of how instruction in literacy impacts on the ? adults who 

enrolled in 8 literacy program in Philadelphia The study, called the Adult Lite* Evaluation 
Project (ALEP), was undertaken jointly by researchers at the Literacy Research Center of the 
University of Pennsylvania 8nd administrators and staff members of The Cenyr for Literacy 
(CFL), a not-for-profit volunteer literacy organization. The study repres its an unusual 
collaboration between university researchers end agency staff members who together designed 
the stud/ b8sed In part on needs previously Identified by the agency Itself. The research group 
then worked to develop 8nd implement a set of innovative literacy assessment procedures 
appropriate for use with adults entering the CFL program and for assessing the program's 
impact on these adult learners over time. These procedures were also intended for use with 
adults in other literacy programs and perhaps to have implications for learner-centered 
assessment of students in conventional school settings. 

To provide a context for the findings from the initial assessment, this paper begins with a 
fairly extensive review of the literature related to literacy, adult literacy, and more 
specifically aduSt literacy assessment. Much of the material described In this section functioned 
as the reeding for a series of informal seminars in which the research group (one university 
faculty member 8nd two research assistants, seven administrators and staff members from the 
literacy center and several volunteers on the project) spent six months developing the initial 
assessment procedures. The next section describes the methodoloq/ of the project 8nd presents 
the research questions that were generated from the process of collaboration. A fourth part 
presents some findings from the initial assessment , and a final section is a discussion of the 
project to date, in light of the broedsr theoretical questions that Informed its design. 



Port II. Review of ths Literature 



Perspectives on Literacy 

In comparing theoretical perspectives on literacy, some broad distinctions between two 
divergent models proposed by Brian Street ( ;984) are useful starting points. The "autonomous" 
model assumes literacy may be considered a neutral and objective skill or set of skills, 
independent of any specific social context or ideology. In presupposing en acceptance of the 
cultural norms or values of the dominant group in a society, the autonomous model, in Street's 
view, seems allied with a notion of universal cognitive consequences for the acquisition of 
literacy. The "Ideological" model, on the other hand, focuses on the social, political and 
economic nature of literacy practices, which may differ from group to group within a society as 
well as from society to society. This modal challenges, rather than accepts, the status quo, and 
argues that claims for the cognitive consequences of literacy rest on the valuing of particular 
literacy conventions. 

In the ideological model, it is assumed that all approaches to literacy are Informed by 
ideology, whether implicit or explicit. Rather than a polarized alternative, Street's ideological 
mods' is already a synthesis of the two tendencies. A3 Street ( 1 985) explains it: 

...it approaches literacy quite explicitly from the point of view of its location 
in Ideologic?! find cultural contexts but it does not ettempt to deny technical .skill 
or cognitive aspects. Rather the mental set within which these aspects are handled 
encapsulates them within the cultural whole and within structures of power , 
resisting attempts to represent them as independent or "autonomous." 

In Street's view, by abstracting the technological aspects from their cultural and ideological 
location, advocates of ft* autonomous view set up a polarity in which one assumes these aspects 
can actually be considered independently, with the 'cultural' bits added on later. Rejecting the 
autonomous view entails recognition that neither approaches to literacy nor literacy practices 
can be considered neutral or 'objective'. By contrast, the ideological model takes a more 
anthropological view , focusing on the uses of reading and writing and on their social , economic 
and political meanings. Brazilian educator Paulo Freire, for example, argues that learning to 
read and write Is fundamentally a political act. For Freire ( 1983), "reading ths world 
precedes reading the word, and reading the word implies continually reading the world" (10). 



Literacy, in Freire's view, involves interpreting and changing the existing social structures. 
From the 'ideological' perspective, being literate means using knowledge and experience to make 
sense of the world, not just decoding or encoding a set of technical symbols. 

When literacy is considered 'autonomously' , as a neutral set of skills, it is often perceived 
to carry with it individual benefits such as economic and social prosperity. This is one of the 
assumptions behind the Adult Education Act of 1966, for example, which equates literacy with 
better employment opportunities and thus with a more productive citizenry. Literacy is seen 
not as a right or an end in itself, but as a means to employment. And as Fingeret (1984) points 
out, American literacy education policy is often prediceted on sn economic model in which 
legislators expect a return for their investment (18). 

It Is not difficult to find flaws in the simple equation of literacy with prosperity. As 
literacy levels rise, so do the norms that govern what skills are needed and consequently, people 
may remain in the same relative position on the economic scale (Collins 1979 as cited in 
Fingeret 1984, 18). The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects that most jobs available in the 
next ten years will be in low-level service industries requiring few intellectual skills (Giroux 
1984, 189). In looking at 19th century Canada, Graff (1982) has labelled the link between 
literacy and economic and social mobility as the "literacy myth." Instead he sees this perception 
as a wey for society to argue for the socializing benefits of schooling, not the need to develop 
Intellectual and technical competencies for their intrinsic value. Although there may be a 
relationship between literacy and economic opportunity, that link mey be more complex then 
much of the rhetoric associated with "autonomous" literacy acquisition would suggest. 

In discussing Scribner and Cole's research among the Vai tribe of West Africa, Heath 
(1980) describes literacy as "a culturally organized system of skills and values learned in 
specific settings" ( 1 26). If there are disparate individual goals and social practices In relation 
^ literacy among the Vai ,me would assume that the same is true in the United States (Scribner 
end Cole 1981, 84). Szwed (1981) also challenges the theory of a universal literacy, 
suggesting we look for a "plurality of literacies" that emerge from the different roles literacy 
plays in the lives of individuals and communities ( 16). To study the social meanings of literacy, 
we need to examine the roles literacy abilities play in social life, the type3 of reeding and 
writing available for choice, as well as the contexts for their performance. Urging a functional 
rather than a strictly developmental epproach, Scribner end Cole ( 1981 ) ergue that programs 
in literacy may not have uncovered the wide range of aspirations and practices which give 
writing [and reeding] value to different people (85). 

Several studies of particular communities have shown that groups do differ widely in the 



functions and understood rewards of literacy (Heath 1980; Rader, Green, Sweeney, & Cohn 
1 983). Heath looked at literacy functions (what literacy can do for individuals) and uses (what 
individuals can do with literacy skills) in specific communities, challenging popular 
(autonomous) definitions. St* argued that it is not necesary to teach a single, hierarchical set of 
skills since "learners frequently possess and display in out-of-school contexts skills relevant to 
using literacy which are not effectively exploited in school learning environments" ( 1 32). The 
literacy Heath describes in a South Caroline working class community is characterized by a wide 
array of functions and uses quite different from those emphasized In school, while the "major 
benefits of reading and writing may not include such traditionally assigned rewards as social 
mobility, job preparation, intellectual creativity, critical reasoning, and public information 
access" ( 132). Heath suggests expanding definitions and methods to Include not only traditional 
school-based skills but also the counterparts of these in out-of-school contexts. 

One might conclude from community and cross-cultural studies that individuals can be 
expected to vary greatly in their purposes for reading and writing, in the texts they choose to 
read and write, as well es in the contexts for the performance of reading and writing activities. 
Literacy abilities, then, can not simply be ranked along a continuum from the unskilled to the 
highly proficient, illiterate to literate, because of the many possible interactions of 
reader /writer, text, purpose and context An individual's literacy profile might be better 
conceptualized as a patchwork, a quilt In process, whose configuration Is closely linked to 
settings which are in turn characterized by specific opportunities and constraints. As Scribner 
(1984) explains it, literacy then is not a feature or attribute of a person but is considered 
'literacy-as-practice,' a range of activities that people engage in for a variety of purposes. 
Intra- and inter-individual differences in literacy ability reflect context-of -use, so that any 
individual's patchwork will be both unique and dynamic. 



Perspectives on Adult Literacy 



Defining Literacy If one rejects a normative model of literacy in favor of one reflecting 
multiple social uses and meanings, it is obvious that defining literacy becomes extremely 
problematic. Bormuth ( 1975) notes that "...there is no iry& definition of literacy. Rather, 
each definition must be designed for the purpose to which it is to be put , end its correctness may 
be judged only in terms of how well it serves that purpose ( 70). The best definitions, at least in 
terms of accurately reflecting the social and cultural nature of literacy, would be those that 
( 1 ) emanate from individually defined goals and purposes, and (2) view literacy as a process, 
not as a product. As Fingeret ( 1984) explains, "to establish a national set of standards for a 
concept that is relative in relation to time and culture will , to some extent, undermine efforts to 
develop literacy programs that are appropriate to the varying needs of adults in their social 
contexts" (9). 

Hunter and Herman (1979) distinguish between conventional literacy and functional 
literacy. Conventional literacy is the "ability to read, write and comprehend texts on familiar 
subjects and to understand whatever signs, labels, instructions, and directions are necessary to 
get along in one's environment" ( 7). Functional literacy is 

the possession of skills perceived as necessary bv particular persons and orouos to fulfill 
their own self-determined objectives as family and community members, citizens, 
consumers, job-holders, and members of social, religious, and other associations of their 
choosing. This includes the ability to obtain information they want end to use that 
information for their own and others' wall-being; the ability to read 8nd write adequately 
to satisfy the requirements they set for themselves ns twing important for their own lives; 
the ability to deal positively with demands made on them by society; and the ability to solve 
the problems they face in their daily lives ( 7-9). 

While conventional literacy seems to fall within the boundaries of an autonomous model, 
functional literacy does not fit as neatly into the ideological perspective. Although Hunter and 
Herman emphasize individuals' rights to decide for themselves, which falls within Street's 
ideological model , other definitions of functional literacy (such as those that conceive of literacy 
instruction as 'survival skills') appear to derive from normative views about what society 
expects from individuals. An emphasis on survival skills may be linked to school programs 
tracking special and remedial education students into classes where this focus effectively 
provides a ceiling on student potential. In addition, teaching survival skills dues not account for 
the fact that many if not most adults have access to social networks that help them 'survive' 
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outside of the test situation. Indeed, by not taking into account that people's goels may differ 
from the prevailing social , political and economic norms, this view of functional literacy seems 
to fall more within the autonomous model that aims to reproduce the dominant mainstream 
culture. An individually based, learner-centered definition of functional literacy carries within 
it its own contradictions, seeming to imply that acquisition of literacy will enable change in 
one's environment and life. As Hunter end Harman ( 1979) point out, learning reading and 
writing will not necessarily enable adults who ere presently excluded from the many benefits of 
society to better their own lives. 

Definitions of literacy seem to carry implicit notions of ownership and control , and thus 
are politically and ideologically charged. Cervero (1985) rejects the need for a common 
definition of literacy, claiming that such an effort would result In ". . .a clash of competing value 
positions, ideologies and power structures." The winners would be those who "wish to reproduce 
the existing social distribution of knowledge" and thus the question is not whether we need a 
common definition , but rather whose needs such a definition would serve ( 9). 

Characteristics of Adult illiterates The U.S. Census Bureau provides a range of statistics 
identifying illiterate adults in terms of age, grade level completed, employment, ethnicity and 
economic status and ethnicity (see Reder 1985 for a summary of recent census data). Learning 
more in detail about illiterate adults is difficult, however, particularly if they are viewed as 
individuals and not lumped into one homogenous mess. Hunter end Harman ( 1 979) caution: 

Those of us who prepare studies about disadvantaged people run the risk of perpstuating 
stereotypes. We tend to simplify complex lives into cases to be analyzed, or problems 
that need solutions, or statistics to be studied. This tendency, and our inability to 
interpret with understanding the first-hand information that people give us about 
their aspirations and their lives, are serious blind spots ( 55). 

One of the most overused metaphors in the field of adult literacy is that of illiteracy as pathology 
in which by extension illiterate adults are the diseased who need curing. In e recent study of 
adults as learners, Flngeret (1983 ) concludes that illiterate adults do not necessarily fit the 
stereotypes of dependency, weakness and failure put on them by the literate culture. Rather , the 
adults she studied operate within complex social networks in which they are interdependent, 
offering skills of their own in exchange for the literacy skills of others within their network. 
Furthermore, Fingeret saw no causal link between literacy and those adults who djd. see 
themselves as dependent, having little to offer others. She concludes that illiterate adults are as 
varied in interests, abilities anc self- perceptions as literate ones ( 142). Reder's (1985) 



studies of the spontaneous acquisition of literacy skills in minority communities makes a 
similar argument. Informal community practices may not actually teach ■•skills" but they 
provide adults the opportunities to learn a great deal about specific uses of literacy ( 13). 

The extremely high attrition rate of in U.S. literacy programs (Har man 1984, 32) 
suggests that many of these programs nay not be congruent with what we know about adult as 
learners and thus fail to meet adults' needs. In addition, Hunter ( 1 985) attests to a "creaming" 
process through which the majority of illiterate and low-literate adults simply choose never to 
attend. "Gaps between the target population and their participation rates in adult education are 
not closing. The poorest and least educated participate least in adult education" (Reder 1985, 
10). Herman (1984) points out that adults are unlikely to remain in programs over a long 
period of time and that they are unlikely to be Interested In texts that have little meaning In 
their lives. Unlike children, they are free to leave if they don't see it as relevant or advancing 
their goals (36). 

In examining reasons why adults choose not to participate or to drop out of adult education 
programs, Cross (1983) cites three barriers to learning: situational, institutional and 
dispositional (98). The situational barriers, most often given as the problem, relate to specific 
situations that adults face at a certain time (i.e., lack of time due to family or job demands) 
(100). Institutional barriers include program cost, poor location or schedule, or an 
uninteresting course of study. Dispositional barriers - an adult's self-perception end attitudes 
about learning - are least often cited and the most difficult to pinpoint ( 107). 

It is important to notice that Cross' analysis refers to adult education in general, and not 
specifically to the illiterate or low-literate adults, for whom dispositional barriers may be of 
primary importance. The autonomous view of literacy, as Street (1984) has pointed out, 
connects literacy with cognitive consequencss - the transformation of minds and the creation of 
special cognitive abilities (Goody and Watt 1968; Olson 1977). The resulting negative view of 
illiterate adults is often internalized by the adults themselves, thus "limiting their capacity for 
change" (Eberle and Robinson 1980 as cited in Fingeret 1984,12). Adults in literacy programs 
frequently mention the feeling of being stigmatized ond the accompanying need to hide what they 
do not know. Research that addresses this issue is clearly needed, as well as data about the 
retention and use of literacy among those who have completed educational programs. 

Characteristics of Adult Liter acy Programs If adult illiterates do not constitute a 
homogeneous group, then one would not expect to identify an ideal program model. As Fingeret 
(1984) explains, "The question confronting the adult literacy education community is not, 
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'Which program model is better?' or 'Which set of underlying assumptions is true?' Rather, 
educators must question which approach appears to meet the needs of which persons in 
particular circumstances" (37). 

The two main approaches to teaching adult literacy are the individually oriented and the 
community oriented programs (Fingeret 1984). In individually oriented programs, literacy 
(conceived as the teaching of reading skills) is the primary focus of instruction; the orientation 
is to "mainstream" the adult into middle-class society. Though often located in the community, 
such programs do not often become involved In the community's problems. They are, however, 
"concerned about meeting the complex, interrelated needs of the individuals they serve" (20). 
Based on America's historical concern with improving the circumstances of individuals through 
education, most literacy programs In this country are Individually oriented and reflect the 
society's desire to give those that have failed in traditional schooling a "second chance." 

According to Fingeret, community oriented literacy programs are based on a different set of 
values and assumptions. Starting with problems identified by members of the community, 
literecy in these programs focuses on the community's culture and on empowerment, that is, 
"Increasing the ability of persons 8nd groups to control their lives" (21). Contending that It Is 
the combination of services offered that make literacy programs effective community-oriented 
programs offer employment counseling, childcare, drug counseling and other services. 
Individually oriented programs also aim to empower adults; however, by emphaslng Individual 
development they differ in focus from community oriented programs which advocate collective 
action for the improvement of conditions in the entire community (21). 

Although these two types, as posited by Fingeret (1984), characterize broadly two 
contrasting orientations of literacy programs, they fail to capture some of the subtle differences 
that make one "Individually oriented" agency dramatically different from another. Analysis of 
single sites may help to identify some of these distinctions, and the Center for Literacy (the 
focus for this reseach project) provides one example. According to Fingeret (1984) who 
attributes the term to Mezlrow, Darkenwald and Knox (1975), Individually oriented programs 
are involved in a "creaming operation" in which the egency att r acts "those who are most similar 
to the middle class adults who operate and teach in most of the programs" ( Fingeret, 1 984). The 
concept of creaming seems to be used by literacy workers in different ways, one to refer to a 
process of natural 'self-selection' and the other to signal a deliberate effort by service 
providers to attract a particular segment of the adult population needing help with literacy. 
These latter efforts may be active , i.e. , setting entry requirements for a literacy program with a 
job training component, or passive , i.e., not enacting plans to seek out and attract those adults 



whose life situations make it more difficult (or less likely) that they will come forward on their 
own to participate. Since CFL is already coping with a long waiting list of students and since they 
have designed their program to deal with what is called the 0-4 literacy range, they do not feel 
that they are "creeming" in the active sense. 

A second distinction relates to the curriculum at CFL which has emanated from years of 
experience working with those who have come to the program. Moving away from a preset 
agenda or rigid use of prestructured reeding materials, tutoring and teaching at CFL are based on 
the unique goals of individuals. At CFL, tutor training has begun to emphasize a broad view of 
literacy that may have the indirect effect of expending the adult learner's own expectations. A 
third contrast with Fingeret's general characterization of individually oriented programs 
relates to this idee of expanded expectations. CFL staff members do not see themselves as 
"mainstreaming" if that term implies channeling students in directions that the adult learners 
themselves did not identify. 

Some of the broad strokes of Fingeret's description, then, do not seem to apply to all 
programs equally. But like other individually oriented programs, as Fingeret describes them, 
CFL does aim to help adults participate fully in their own environment which the staff defines in 
unique terms for each adult learner. Evaluation of such programs is obviously problemmatic 
beceuae standard reading measures do not capture adequately either the program's or the 
individual's goals. To develop assessment proceduras congruent with various types of 
individually oriented programs, then, a much greater diversity of approaches may be needed 
then is currently available. 
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Perspectives on Adult Literacy Assessment 



According to Bormuth ( 1 975), for a definition of literacy to be of any use it must 
represent "e detailed and explicit statement of the goals of a research, development, or 
instructional program. . . "(72). Program goals and student assessment ore also closely linked. 
Programs need to decide on their goals for students (or decide to build instruction around the 
students' own goals) before they can decide what end how to assess learners ( Koen , Musumeci , 
Weeks, & Cepalbo 1985, 2). Unfortunately, for adult literacy providers who wish to define 
individual assessment within a socio- cultural perspective, there are few evaluation alternatives 
available. 

The lack of alternatives may be traced, in part, from the 20th century history of the 
reading field which has strived to make reeding assessment appear scientific and "objective" by 
relying on quantitative methods (Johnston 1984, 149). It also stems from adult literacy 
programs' increased accountability to local, state and federal funding agencies. Student 
testemonials end records of numbers served are no longer sufficient. In the pest twenty years 
funding agencies and policy makers have begun demanding more quantifiable records of student 
growth as a measure of program effectiveness (Cranney 1 983 , 419). 

While Fingeret (1984) acknowledges that Hunter and Herman's definition of functional 
literacy Is "conceptually true to the relative nature of literacy," she finds it "impractical for 
assessing the extent of literacy "(7). Fingeret sees a gap between "public quantitative" and 
"private student-centered goals" (26). Because Hunter and Herman's definition allows 
Individuals to decide for themselves what counts as literacy and to set their own goals, It does not 
address the public's need to measure literacy attainment in quantifiable terms For example, a 
student might count a gain in feelings of self-worth as more important than a gain in reading and 
writing skills per se, but such growth is not possible to capture in numbers, nor is it asked for 
by public funding agencies (Fingeret 1984,26). 

In a comprehensive survey of assessment in reading, Johnston (1984 ) describes two 
divergent models of reading performance currently in use (157). The ability model is grounded 
in Darwinian ideas about intelligence and focuses on stable abilities or traits which are 
frequently described as deficits and thus not amenable to change. The learning model, in 
contrast, is concerned with states, which depend on context or situation end are more responsive 
to instruction. In studies of reading failure, the distinctions between good and poor readers 
appear to be oriented to the ability model, thus attributing difficulty in reading to what Johnston 
(1985) calls "processing limitations ond neurological factors" (154). An alternative, 
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state-based theory would focus on learning strategies, the "hypotheses and methods used by 
learners in different learning situations" (154). Failure to learn, in the learning model, may 
be attributed to external, rather than internal factors, including the role of the teacher and the 
educational environment. 

With linkages to a medical diagnostic-prescriptive orientation, the trait model is widely 
accepted. Serving institutional needs to classify learners in school , the trait model also informs 
the design of instructional environments which msy contribute, however unintentionally, to 
maintaining the cycle of failure. When reading is conceived of primarily as decoding (i.e., 
learning to discriminate between visual differences in print), instruction may naturally focus 
on a set of discrete skills, tsken apart from their context of function and use. Assuming that 
reading Is primarily about processes of understanding and making meaning entails very 
different instructional and assessment strategies. 

Current Assesment Instrument^ 

Commissioned in the early 1 970s by the U.S. Office of Education, The Adult Performance 
Level Study (APL) was based on the assumption that "functional competency is directly related 
in a mathematical sense to success in adult life" (Northcutt 1975, 3). APL's definition of 
functional competence has been widely accepted at the national level and is also responsible for 
the most widely cited measure of Illiteracy, the figure of 23 million Americans (Flngeret 1 984, 
8). 

APL bases functional competence on three criteria income level, educational level, end 
occupational status, thus producing three APL levels from adults who function with difficulty to 
those who are considered proficient. This approach has come under heavy criticism. Because of 
Its inherent but unacknowledged value system (Griffith and Cervero 1977), the approach 
perpetuates the status quo. The authors assume a normative definition of functional literacy in 
which they attempt to set standards for society as a whole rather than looking at specific 
contexts (Kazemek 1985, 25). As mentioned earlier, applying national standards to a relative 
concept can detract from efforts to mold adult literacy programs to fit the specific goels of adults 
in varying contexts (Fingeret 1984, 9). The design of the APL study , as Kirsch and Guthrie 
( 1977-78) note, is such that a substantial part of the adult population will always be defined 
as marginally competent or functionally incompetent. The harshest critique, however, claims 
that the study falls to confront moral and ethical issues: 
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By failing to deal with the morel and ethical aspects of adult literacy —indeed, by 
ignoring such aspects — and by attempting to describe a value-neutral situation, the 
APL authors actually prescribe a form of literacy education which is designed to bolster 
and perpetuate often unjust social situations ( Kazemek 1 985, 27). 



Linking the APL approach to en autonomous model of literacy and to the more reductive examples 
of functional literacy thus seems warranted. 

In addition to the APL approach, there are a number of standardized tests that purport to 
measure functional literacy. The Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the Adult Basic 
Learning Examination (ABLE) are often cited as the two assessment instruments most frequently 
used. The TABE is !he California Test of Basic Skills rewritten in adult language. Often given as 
a pre/post test, it is designed to test vocabulary and comprehension and takes about 40 minutes 
to administer. Not intended for diagnostic use, the ABLE is an achievement test designed for 
pre/post instructional evaluation. Administered in 65 minutes, the ABLE contains an auditory 
assessment of vocabulary and a reading comprehension section with sentences end paragraphs. A 
reading grade score 1s given, although the publisher warns that the score "may tend to 
underestimate functional literacy of adults" (Karlsen, Madden & Gardner 1 967, 3 1 ). A third 
standardized test is the READ (Reading Evaluation Adult Diagnosis). In a review of Literacy 
Volunteers of America's 1982 revision of the READ, Fox and Flngeret (1984) describe Its 
orientation as subsJcill-based with the possibility of yielding diagnostic information, although 
instructional levels are difficult to interpret This test focuses on the identification of sight 
words and on phonics subskills. 

Although the problems with grade levels as indicators of adult performance and progress 
are well-established, their use in the field of adult literacy is surprisingly pervasive. As 
Bormuth ( 1975) points out in his critique cf using grade levels to indicate the population's 
overall proficiency, grade level scores do not tell us whet kinds of reel-world reading tasks a 
person can perform (63). Orade completion Is a similarly Inadequate criterion. The use of 
grade levels to describe degrees of text difficulty is even more problemmatic (see recent 
criticisms of readability formulae in technical reports of the University of Illinois' Center for 
the Study of Reading). 

Agencies that target their literacy instruction to illiterate end low-literate adults (those 
whose "reading levels" ere designated 0-4) have the fewest choices among the current 
alternatives. The Center for Literacy, where this study is being conducted, formerly used the 
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Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT). Although the test Includes letter recognition, reeding 
words, spelling end arithmetic, the reading words are often used independently for quick 
screening. This section consists of 74 words arranged in order of increasing difficulty. The 
student is to pronounce or attempt to pronounce as many words as possible, following the given 
sequence. A raw score is given, which converts into K-l to 13.7 grade level. Although the 
authors discuss issues of validity, reliability, norming and score interpretation in the test, 
reading is defined as "the process of transcoding a series of visual-kinesthetic symbols into 
vocal or subvocal sound sequences" (Jastak andJastak 1978, 65). In addition, although grade 
levels are given, the manual focuses on the diagnosis of reading impairment or disability. 

Studies Using Qualitative Methods 

In using qualitative methods that take into account an individual's experiences, strategies, 
and uses for literacy, some researcher s and practitioners are rejecting the normed, 
standardized tests that are in current use. For those interested in more socially oriented and 
ltwrner-centered methods of assessment, there are several studies that point in new directions. 

A one-year longitudinal study by Gorman (1981) centered on assessing students' skill levels 
in reading and writing but also looked at gensral areas of student progress, including affective 
and other less quantifiable components of learning Conducted after a large-scale literacy 
campaign in the United Kingdom, the study lcoked at a nationally representative sample of adult 
learners (n=l,263) early in their literacy instruction. The study was designed, in part, to 
devise a method for assessing degree of progress made in the course of one teaching year. 
Although it emphasizes student-defined functional literacy needs, the use of "authentic" 
materials, and includes writing as well as reeding, this study depended on tutor and student use 
of checklists to describe literacy activities rather than on more open-ended questions. On the 
basis of the initial survey, learners were grouped into four levels of reading and four levels of 
writing attainment, though the distinctions among these groups were not clear-cut. The 
follow-up survey used two different tents, depending on the learner's initial performance. 
Gorman concluded that the majority of students were making progress and they and their tutors 
were satisfied with the outcomes to date. While it was easy to establish changes between the 
surveys, it was more difficult, however, to attribute these changes directly to the program. 

To develop a clearer picture of adults attending literacy programs, Taylor, Wade, Jackson, 
Blum & Goold (1980) used a minimally structured interview with 17 participants in six 
programs In Washington, D.C. Researchers were interested in learners' goals, in their 
motivation for attending end remaining in literacy programs, in the importance of reading in 
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their lives, in their awareness of factors influencing their reading problem and their progress 
in their program, and in their coping strategies for dealing with reading tasks that were beyond 
their level. Among the most interesting findings were the "overwhelming testimony for the 
importance of affective aspects in schooling" (72) and the distinction between two general 
patterns in students' perceptions of reading: those who regarded reeding as decoding proficiency 
( including those who said they had no reading problem but had difficulty understanding concepts 
and ideas expressed in print) end those who linked decoding with understanding. The students' 
goals were grouped as specific but broadly based (eg., GEO plus other reasons) or specific but 
narrow (e.g. , read to get GED only); a third category included students with no stated goals or 
goals that were ill-defined. In this latter category were students who thought reeding was 
"Important" but didn't relate It to their own lives. Trying to link broad or narrow goals with 
independent reading was difficult, possibly because the interviewers did not probe sufficiently 
or because reading may be correlated not just with goals but with ability ( 74). A surprising 
outcome, according to the authors, was the minimal need for reading in participants' lives. "A 
picture of e print-poor and purpose-poor written language environment" (74) emerged with 
few incidences of job-related literacy requirements, in contrast with frequent mention of 
face-to-face communication and what Fingeret would call "social networks" that substitute for 
the need to read and write notes or messages. The authors conclude that since the environment 
seems to require minimal uses of the written word, the curriculum should have the goals of 
broadening "students' awareness of the role of written language in life end society" (75). 
Helping students to achieve more clarity in their own goals and , when appropriate, to broaden 
their focus for instruction, would seem to be important aspects of literacy programs. 

Using a combination of quantitative and qualitative methods, Darkenwald and Valentine 
0985) did a longitudinal study of the effects of participation in adult literacy programs. In 
addition to the acquisition of basic academic skills, they looked at the meaning of literacy in 
students' lives in relation to employment, family life and personal growth. Relying on telephone 
interviews, Darkenwald and Valentine's overall findings indicate many positive benefits from 
participation in programs. Interestingly, when asked fx the "single most important benefit of 
participation," almost half the students gave affective reasons. Most tests, of course, ignore 
such unquantifiable aspects of education. 

In an effort to get at some of the more elusive, metacognitive aspects of becoming literate, 
Oembrell and Heathlngton (1981) compared adult 'good readers' (college juniors) with 'disabled 
readers' who were studenis in a literacy program. Defining metaoognition as "general knowledge 
that guides the reader in the selection and implementation of reeding strategies," (216) they 



used a questionnaire to stud/ learners' awareness of motivation, prior knowledge and text 
structure in relation to reeding ability. Both good and poor readers were aware of the 
importance of motivation and prior knowledge in reading, but good readers had tetter 
understanding of text structure. Their most striking finding, however, was the poor readers' 
lack of awareness of readng strategies and their perception of reading as a decoding process. 
Although the results may reflect greater ability of better readers to express what they know 
8bout reeding, the authors suggest that results demonstrate a need to instruct adult literacy 
stu*nt5 in the task and strategy dimensions of skillful reading. 

Possibly some of the most striking work in metacognition is the study by Johnston (1985) 
detailing three cose studies of adult disabled readers. In rejecting a deficit or trait approach to 
illiteracy, Johnston argues instead that 8n "individual's goals, motives, and situations should 
play a much larger role in research into reading failure" (154). The use of case studies was 
designed to concentrate more holistically on the various "ccyiitive, affective, social and 
personal" factors that played a role in the learners' reading histories(155). Rather than placing 
the blame on the learner, the state or learning model suggests that the "source of reading 
problems is a lack of strategies, inadequate strategies and inappropriate generalized strategies" 
(154). Johnston's case descriptions of individual adult readers show the rich possibilities of 
such analysis. One challenge for more wide scale assessment of adutts in literacy programs 
would be to develop procedures that would provide maximal opportunities for the demonstration 
of the strategies that adults use and for adults to talk about the circumstances of their lives that 
affect their literacy practices. 

One source of theory compatible with these notions is the current literature on 
schema- theory. Supporting a view of literacy as socially construed (Fingeret 1984, 11), 
schema theory posits reading as interactive, combining bottom-up and top-down approaches. 
Reading is an active, constructive process in which readers' knowledge and experience play key 
roles. In assessing readers' use of reeding strategies, then, it would seem appropriate to select 
texts that may be assumed to relate to adults* life experiences, instead of utilizing a set of 
isolated subskills. Valentine ( 1985) suggests we analyze several environments (e.g. , workplace, 
home, end community) in which the adult learner operates daily and use that as the core of the 
instructional pro-am. To describe these "literacy demands", Valentine urges the use of a 
carefully constructed interview schedule or even better , a continuous dialogue between learner 
and teacher "in the spirit of collaborative planning" ( 8). 

In addition to the importance of drawing on readers' prior knowledge and experience, 
reading researchers also emphasize the social nature of the transactions involved in reading and 



responding to a written text In an article about reading in school settings, Bloome (1985) 
describes reading as a process that involves social relations among people ( teacher and students, 
authors and readers) 8s well as among groups. In these encounters, readers acquire and m8int8fn 
social positions end culturally appropriate ways of thinking, valuing and solving problems. For 
the assessment and instruction of adults in nonschool settings, these aspects of reading as 8 socio! 
process are critical dimensions to consider. 

Conclusions 

Even if more viable alternatives to assessment were readily available to program 
implemented, it is possible to embrace these procedures :n theory and still reject them on the 
grounds that they are en inefficient use of the program's limited time and dollar resources. 
Johnston ( 1984) challenges the commonly held assumption that decreased time and financial 
investment compensates for decreased quality and quantity of information. He argues instead 
that programs can actually become more efficient by giving teechers a more fruitful handle on 
instructional dilemmas ( 1 68- 1 69). 

Yet another argument for developing and using more qualitative and individualized 
assessment methods is that assessment should be viewed as part of the teaching process. Using 
Yygotskys (1978) notion of the "2one of proximal development" and FeuersteWs (1979) 
concept of M d/nemic assessment," adults may be challenged to do more than they initially 
thought possible given a carefully structured, supportive environment. In such sn encounter, 
the "focus would be directly on the interface of assessment and instruction, the two becoming 
pert of the one dynamic process" (Johnston 1 984, 173). In this view a lengthier assessment 
process would be seen 8S an inseparable and essential part of the whole rather than an additional 
burden or interruption of the teaching process. Instructors [and, we would argue, adult 
learners] need to have new models of how teaching and learning overlap and intersect (Fingeret 
1984,43). 

There is a new recognition that accepting the concept of reading and writing as processes - 
involving d/namic interchanges between learners and texts aid learners and teachers - and 
literacy as varied and context-dependent, means that it 'is clearly insufficient to look only at the 
product when evaluating student growth. The process needs to be an integral part of any 
evaluation procedure (Vacc8 and Sparks 1981; Hamilton and Barton 1985; Fingeret P84; 
Johnston 1984, 1985). Beyond that, to view adult learner participation end control as ce? i to 
the learning process implies that adults should be encouraged to take a more active role in 



designing their own assessment. To assess the process in individuals and to do that as much as 
possible in context, are significant challenges for researchers in adult literacy. The exploratory 
stud/ described here W8S designed to take some steps in those directions. 



Part 111 Design of the Adult Literacy Evaluation Project (ALEP) 

Context nf the Research 

To address, and indeed to generate, the project's research questions, researchers from 
the Literacy Research Center at the University of Pennsylvania are working collaboratively 
with staff of The Center for Literacy (CFL), a not-for-profit, volunteer literacy organization 
located in West Philadelphia with instructional sites throughout urban Philadelphia Targeting 
its program for illiterate and low-literate adults, CFL is the largest volunteer literacy agency 
in Pennsylvania and the oldest and most visible in Philadelphia, where the establishment of a 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy in 1984 has focused considerable public attention on the 
problems of the city's Illiterate 8nd low-literate population. CFL staff members train tutors not 
only for their own program, but through the Mayor's Commission train staff for a variety of 
other programs. In addition, CFL has written curriculum for use with volunteer tutors that is 
used throughout the area. 

Although the CFL program provides a model for others, CFL staff members were 
extremely dissatisfied with their own efforts to develop Informative end theoretically based 
assessment procedures. In a report written before the start of the project, Eno (1985) recounts 
the history of experimentation with different procedures for assessment at CFL. Although initial 
assessment varied some from site to site, it usually consisted of a student Information form, a 
graded word list and whatever else that particular CFL staff person thought was appropriate. Its 
primary function was to determine if the student was reading below an eighth grade level, which 
six years ago was the program cutoff . At that time, there was no standard ongoing assessment of 
student progress. Occasionally students would ask to be assessed to see if they were read/ to go 
on to a different program. 

As staff became increasingly dissatisfied, various other procedures were tried and 
several site coordinators decided to use the Reeding Evaluation Adult Diagnosis (READ) test 
published by Literacy Volunteers of America Over the years, funding for CFL's program became 
tighter and tighter, and thus it became increasingly important to document student and 
program success. CFL staff decided to do this by documenting average rate of student progress 
(number of grade levels/time) and by collecting success stories in the form of functional 
literacy related achievements reported by the adult learners. When ALEP began in January 
19^5, CFL was collecting personal data and literacy -related goals, scores on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test graded word recognition list (to determine whether the adult read "below a 
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sixth grade level" to qualify for the CFL program), and some information on word analysis and 
sentence comprehension, using an adapted version of the Botel Reading Milestones Test. They had 
decided to use these procedures because (1) they were not difficult to administer (coordinators 
are not reeding specialists) , (2) they were not too time-consuming.and (3) they were readily 
cvailable. 

As Eno reports, however, many of the staff members were still very unhappy with 
what they were doing and, perhaps more obviously, what they were not doing. Among the 
problems that Eno mentions are the dependence on grade level as the primary descriptor of 
student progress. To say that an adult reads et a 2.5 reading level is not very informative and 
may be demeaning to adults, even when the coordinator explains that this number isn't 
"meaningful.* Another problem was that all of these procedures except the discussions of goals 
were test-like. The adult learners C8me to CFL with histories of failure, and these tests had the 
effect of conjuring up past disappointments and inducing considerable stress (and as ALEP would 
make clear later on, without yielding very much useful information for tutors). When these 
procedures were repeated for ongoing evaluations, approximately every 50 hours of instruction 
or every six months, they did not capture what the adults were actually reading and learning. 
Thus the testing was anxiety-producing and not closely related to instruction; periodic 
evaluation sessions became a disruption rather than integral to the learning experience. The 
assessment procedures, and especially the WRAT,, began to seem increasingly inconsistent with 
the evolving learner-centered definition of literacy at CFL. 

Most important, Eno identified significant areas of literacy learning tiiat were left 
totally untouched by the assessment. In their procedure, staff members never asked a student 
to read and respond to a whole discourse nor to write, despite the fact that tutor training 
emphasized comprehension and composing. There were no measures of changes In attitudes 
toward reading and writing, nor of the adult learners' ideas about what reading and writing 
involved and what part they played in their lives. And finally, Eno reports that staff were 
concerned they were actually reinforcing distorted notions that students (and some tutors) had 
about what is involved in learning to read and write, i.e. , that reeding is sounding out words and 
writing is handwriting. 

As a site for the development and implementation of innovative literacy assessment 
procedures, the Center for Literacy wes obviously ideal. CFL staff members were conscious that 
their organization W8S in the process of change such that discussion of conflicting Ideologies 
about literacy and literacy instruction were considered appropriate, if not always comfortable, 
parts of the process. Staff members were deeply involved in developing and field testing new 
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curricular and training materials. As literacy providers, they had identified a clear need 
within the agency's work to improve their practice with respect to evaluation. More important, 
they were willing and anxious to collaborate in the design of the research and to participate in 
data collection and analysis. This factor is a critical dimension of the research methods that 
evolved, because it became increasingly obvious that people without firsthand, and current, 
experience working in this context with these adult learners could neither design appropriate 
procedures nor administer them in an ecologically valid manner. And without access to current 
research on assessment and without the support of a funded research project, such en inquiry 
would have been beyond the resources of the agency. 

DerlanoftheStuoV 

To study how developing literacy is manifested in the lives of illiterate and low-literate 
adults who enroll in en adult literacy program in a major urban area, procedures were designed 
for use with adults entering the program and for assessing their progress over time. The 
assessment procedures represent local ( i.e. , specific to one setting) concepts of adult learners, 
yet they may be applicable for use with adults in other literacy programs and may have 
implications for learner -centered assessment of students in conventional school settings. 
Methods for data collection in this study consist of a two-hour interview (called the Initial 
Planning Conference - the IPC) administered by the CFL coordinator or ALEP research assistant, 
a second two hour interview (called Planning Conference II - the PCII) conducted about six 
months after entering the CFL program , as well as results of several related data sources (e.g. 
termination interviews for adults leaving the program before six months; tutor interviews, 
journals and questionnaires, as well as tutor retention data; and guidelines for interpreting the 
IPC for tutors). Interviews were conducted at three of CFL's sites. Beyond the actual assessment 
conferences ( IPC and PCII) the additional data were gathered as project researchers identified 
new questions and/or perceived a need to relate the newly developed assessment procedures to 
the ongoing instructional program of the agency. 

This paper will report on the development aid findings from the Initial Planning 
Conference; subsequent papers will report on the development of the PCII , findings from the six 
month assessment, as well as date from the other procedures tltat grew out of the original 
design. 
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Development of the Initial Planning Conference 



It Is important to point out ihat the IPC was developed jointly by university 
researchers and literacy practitioners (administrative staff, tutor trainers, site coordinators, 
experienced tutors) with significant input from adults currently enrolled in the CFL program. 
In addition to an extensive review of the literature and discussion of the theory and practice of 
assessment, the collaborative research group examined the history of evaluation at CFL and the 
patterns of use of assessment procedures at other, similar organizations. The actual interview 
was piloted with 10 CFL students in the summer of 1985 and extensively critiqued by 20 
students enrolled in CFL who were porticipoting in o literecy support group. The critique wos 
provided in the form of responses to a sample videotaped IPC. Thus the IPC went through ten 
major revisions over a period of six months. 

In developing the IPC several assumptions were made about assessing adults entering a 
literacy program: (1) adults usually come with goals or objectives in mind; (2) adults come 
with concepts about what literacy Is and what reading and writing consist of; (3) assessment 
procedures embody and thus convey particular concepts about literacy; and (-4) learners' 
expectations about the processes and goals of learning and about their own competence in reading 
and writing may be Informed and even strongly Influenced by what the literacy agency chooses to 
test or assess. 

Based on these assumptions and on theories of adult literacy assessment and reading/writing 
emanating from the literature, the procedure was designed with the following criteria: (l) 
assessment should reveal what the adult can do, not focus on deficits or problems; (2) 
assessment of adult learners should be dynamic and recursive i.e, varied according to individual 
differences that emerge during the interview and responsive to requests for help or assistance; 
and (3) assessment should provide information about the acquisition of reading and writing 
abilities In relation to attitudes about literacy, social well-being and social networks, 
community participation and employment. In other words, assessment should reflect a 
socio-cultural and contextual view of literacy rather than a more traditional view of literacy as 
a set of mental or psychomotor skills that may be assessed out of their context of use. The IPC 
was designed to make it likely that the adult learner would leave the evaluation encounter with 
an enhanced view of literacy, not a more limited one. In fact, the assessment procedure is 
currently conceived by the CFL staff as the first two hours of instruction in the program. 
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Describing the Initiol Planning Conference ( IPC) 



The Initial Planning Conference is a structured interview designed to elicit information 
relevant to the adult's perceived needs and interests. It is divided into ten sections to be 
administered over two hours. 

The first three sections ( IPC Parts I. II and III) are designed to address the 
question: 

( 1 ) Who comes for literacy instruction? 



Answers to questions in these sections provide a description of the particular population 
of adults who were seeking literacy instruction in an urban, volunteer tutoring program located 
in Philadelphia. These sections contain factual data about the person's life circumstences (e.g., 
ethnicity, marital status, dependents under 18 years, relevant health patterns, etc.), limited to 
what current CFL students ( who critiqued a pilot version of the IPC ) felt would not be 
considered too personal or sensitive. They also explore the adults' employment and educational 
background and current status in order to understand the environments in which they use and 
mey need to use literacy skills. The employment section includes questions about the nature of 
their current jobs, if employed, as well as any aspirations for other jobs and experiences with 
volunteer work. These questions about volunteer work try to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the individual's social networks and involvement in the community. In addition, volunteer work 
frequently provides opportunities for the application of literacy skills. The education section 
invites the adult to talk about previous experiences in school, including other adult educational 
programs, and also explores other non-formal aspects of their educational experiences - e.g., 
whether the adult is currently involved In learning anything new (besides reading and writing) 
or whether the person is teaching anything to someone else. 



Parts IV. VII, and VIII af the IPC ere designed to discover the reasons adults seek 
literacy instruction, the role that literacy currently plays in different aspects of their lives, 
and their views of reeding and writing. More specifically, these sections are designed to address 
the following questions: 
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(2) WHY da Hm-literate adults saek literacy instruction? Haw do threw adults 
expect the acquisition or development of literacy skills to affect the quality of 



their livea? 



(3) What do low- lit erate adults sav that they can already do with reading and 
writing? 

(4) What are their Strategies for ccpino with others ' expectations that they 
read and write? 

(5) What tVPW and uses of print do low-literate adults indicate awareness of 
in their environment? What do thev actually use and fay what purposes? 

(6) What ere low-literate adults' perceptions of the processes of reading and 
writing and what it mea ns to be & oro ficiant rmtfr y and writer? 

To elicit information relevant to these questions, several sections focus on these issues 
directly although no section confines itself to a single issue. Given the dynamic, recursive 
nature of the IPC interview, the interviewee needs to relate the parts of the interview to each 
other end to structure subsequent parts according to what was said previously. 

Peri IV Is celled Awareness and Use of Print and is designed to discuss where each person Is 
actually doing some reeding and writing, what kinds of print s/he is actually making use of in 
particular public raid home settings, and where s/he is having difficulty. This section provides a 
general picture of how the person is functioning in 8n urban literate environment - what print 
the person is aware of that s/he would like to use and what s/he has no interest in making use of 
in specific contexts. This section also looks at what kind of supporting social networks the adult 
may hove that provide assistance in literacy tasks and/or sources of support for the adult 
liner's own efforts. In particular, questions ere addressed to the evailebility of print in the 
home es well as the patterns of use, including materials read by two or more people, read out 
loud, or written collaboratively. This section concludes with some questions about how learning 
to read and write better might change the person's life, including what problems might be 
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created by such changes. Finally, the adult is asked to anticipate what might cause him/her to 
drop out of the program. 

Part VII , a survey of the learner's goals uses a checklist of possibilities derived from 
goals articulated by previous participants in the program over the past 17 years. These goals 
are divided into four categories: home end family- related, social , personal and job-related. For 
each item adults indicate whether they can do that already, whether they want to work on that 
now or later, or whether that item ha3 no interest for them at all. 

The next section (Part VII!) is called Perceptions of Reading and Writing snd is designed 
to explore the learner's ideas about what is actually involved in the processes of reading and 
writing, i.e., the metecognitive aspects of learning to reed and write. Questions address whet 
reading and writing are good for, what makes them difficult, what makes some people good 
readers and writers, as well as how one might go about finding out how well someone reads or 
writes. Other questions elicit strategies for dealing with problems encountered in reeding, and 
with underlying metaphors, attitudes, and/or misconceptions about learning language processes 
such as optimal relationships between reeding and writing instruction. 



Parts V end IX of the IPC are designed to ascertain the current reading and writing abilities 
of this adult population. More specifically, these section address the following Questions: 

(7) How gel] do these adults read and write? 

(8) What strategies do these adults use, in dealing with print? How do 
these adMUs cooo with difficulties in readin g and writing? 

Part V begins with spreading out on the table a wide array of "reel world materials" 
including the newspaper, £ggpjfi and iM magazines, a driver's manual , a brochure on drugs, a 
children's book etc. The interviewer asks the adult whether s/he thinks s/he can read any of 
them or any parts of them. If the person says yes, the interviewer invites him/her to choose any 
one, read a part of it (silently), and then talk about what was real If the person says s/he 
cannot read any of the materials presented, the interviewer explores what the adult might be 
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interested in reading. Another section contains a series of reading tasks including a very brief 
check on recognition of numbers and letters (upper and lower case) , and recognition of words 
by reading signs In photographs and by reading other words that most often appear singly but in 
a meaningful context (e.g, open, danger, no smoking). 

Section Y also presents a booklet of short texts written by students currently in the CFL 
program. Staff members had collected texts written by CFL students and from tliese, five in a 
range of genre, relevant content and reading difficulty were chosen for the IPC. The authenticity 
of these passages (stories, poems, narrative descriptions, etc.) was verified when a group of 
current CFL students met to critique a pilot version of the IPC. The 20 participants in a literacy 
student support group read the CFL texts cover-to-cover, essentially refusing to continue the 
critique session until they had absorbed every word Apparently the writing had a vitality and 
relevance this group of adults could immediately identity with. 

In the IPC, the adult is invited to read each selection silently and then discuss his/her 
response guided by some open-ended questions. If the adult seems uncomfortable reading a 
particular text, the interviewer switches to a dual reading ta3k and continues the same pattern 
of discussion. If the texts have been read silently, the adult Is then invited to choose one and read 
it aloud. If the adult is extremely proficient with the CFL student- written texte, three additional 
types of text are used: a short stc /; a feature story, a Deer Abby column 8nd an op-ed piece 
from a newspaper; and a selection from a history textbook used in some of CFL"s advanced 
classes. 

The section on writing tasks ( Part IX) includes specific functional writing activities ( e.g. , 
making shopping lists from newspaper inserts, copying phone messages, etc.) as well as 
opportunities to write texts similar to the ones the interviewees have read earlier (by other 
CFL students). 

Administration of the IPC 

The three major concerns of the IPC - describing the a dult population: exploring their 
attitudes, previous experiences, and inter ests with regard to literacy and literacy instruction: 
and sampling their nerformanm in literar y (reading and writing) activities - are erirlressflri in 
the interview described above. The actual administration of the interview, however, does not 
follow that order. 

In piloting the IPC with current CFL students, several important considerations for 
interviewing adults emerged. First, adults expect and seem te want ta explain their reasons for 
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coming to the agency 'up front.' An earlier version of the IPC postponed asking these questions 
until many others had been addressed. The research group thought that this was a sensitive, 
supportive strategy. CFL students interpreted this approach as articifically indirect and even 
suspiciously circumlocutious. The adults also expected to be asked to 'read' in the first hour of 
the interview. The original plan was to save the performance tasks until the end. This 
constituted such a violation of the adults' expectations that the reading section was moved to the 
first section. 

Finally, it was clear that the rationale for such a long interview needed to be carefully 
explained. By providing a preview of the entire interview process, the interviewee could 
anticipate specific parts in relation to the whole. The first hour-long session ends with a 
review of what has been done in the interview so far, with an opportunity for the adult to add or 
ask questions,, and then a preview of the second half of the IPC. At this point the adults are 
invited to take with them the booklet of CFL stories that were used in the interview. Similarly, 
the second hour session begins with a preview of the whole and ends with a review of the whole 
as well as specifics of meeting with the student's tutor. The actual administration of the IPC 
proceeds as follows: 

FIRST HOUR 

I. General Information 

(Preview, Name, Reasons for Coming to Program, Biographical Data) 

II. Employment 

III. Education 

IV. Awareness and Use of Print 

V. Reeding Tasks 

VI. Reflect Back /Forward View 

SECOND HOUR 

VII. Goals 

VIII. Perceptions of Reading end Writing 

IX. Writing Tasks 

X. Reflect Back/Forward View 
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Summary of the Initial Planning Conference 



The Initial Planning Conference consists of a two- hour structured, dynamic interview 
in which the adult learners are invited to describe and assess their own experiences, interests 
and abilities with regerd to literacy and to begin planning for their own learning. The process 
is also designed to present literacy in its socio-cognitive and cultural context and perhaps to 
broaden the adult learner's concepts about what is relevant to the acquisition of literacy abilities 
in one's life. Emphasis is placed on expectations, on competence and prior knowledge, end on 
actively bringing what a person already knows to the activity of learning something that is 
partially new. 

Data Collection after tha Initial Planning Conference 

Adults remaining in the CFL program after six months will be involved in a second 
planning conference (Planning Conference II , referred to as PCI I) which will focus on some of 
the same areas as the first but with opportunities to discuss specific experiences In the 
program in relation to the learner's particular needs and expectations. Updates on educational 
experiences end employment will be included. The sections on awareness end use of print end 
perceptions of reeding and writing will be repeated. The same goal checklist will be 
administered. Reeding tasks will reflect the adult's success in the IPC and will involve some 
self-selected reading as well as think -aloud reeding protocols, when appropriate for the adult 
learner. Writing will include functional and expressive tasks and will be linked to the adult's 
reading and to particular needs and interests. 

While the adult is being interviewed with the PCII, the tutor will complete a 
questionnaire designed to elicit parallel ( if not similar) assessments of the learner's and tutors' 
experiences so far. In addition, tutor demographics and tutor retention patterns will be 
collected, as wel! as a limited number of tutor journals and individual interviews with tutors 
who have bean in O'L's program for at least a year. Adult learners who drop out of the program 
before six months will be interviewed by telephone. Additional funding is currently being sought 
to extend the longitudinal assessment of adults in CFL's program , to adapt the IPC and PCII for 
agency use beyond ALEP, and to explore critical related Issues of tutor selection, training and 
retention. 
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The second assessment will make it possible to address several additional research 
questions: 

(9) What do learners perceive/count as success in literacy programs? 

(10) In what wavs and to what riser as doe s experience in a literacy program 
affect the pattern of adult learners' participation in social, economic and 
political processes? 

(11) What are the relationshi ps between particular adult's needs and abilities 
and particular modes of Instruction? (I.e.. group instruction v. one-to-one 
tutoring: di fferent teaching/tutoring strategies) 

(12) Do/how do different assessment proce dures affect adult learners and 
learning processes/outc omes? 

(13) How should individually based literacy programs assess their impact on 
individual o dult learners? What part does tha assessment of individual lecrners 
olev in overall orporam evaluation? 
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Part IV. Finding: from the initial Assessment 



The Adult Literacy Evaluation Project is a short-term longitudinal stud/ of the impact 
of literacy instruction on the lives of 76 adults who have enrolled in a literacy program in 
Philadelphia The assessment procedures represent an effort to design holistic, 
learner-centered methods that embody an ideological perspective on literacy and thus are 
responsive to the varied, contextual nature of literacy practices. At the same time, these 
assessments are designed to emphasize competence, process and use rather than deficiency, and 
to explore the different roles that literacy plays in the lives of different people. 

Data will be collected at least twice, once at the beginning of each adult's program and 
again at six months. Preliminary results from the first assessment, the Initial Planning 
Conference (IPC), will be presented in this section. Additional analyses (not yet completed) of 
these findings will involve (1) the construction of individual profiles for each adult to be 
compared with their profiles from the second assessment, and (2) a search for patterns in the 
group as a whole. 

Summary of Preliminary Findings 

From our preliminary analysis of the first assessment, several findings are salient. In 
comperison with the general population in the erees of Philadelphia used for this study, a 
disproportionate percentage of those coming for help with literacy are currently unemployed. Of 
those employed , most hold lower status and lower paying jobs. Of those who are unemployed but 
seeking work, most are looking for lower status, lower paying jobs as well. On the other hand, 
when asked specifically about their aspirations, both employed and unemployed indicated sn 
interest in what the Philadelphia Planning Commission (1984) calls "white collar jobs." These 
aspirations approach the actual employment patterns of the study neighborhoods. Another 
interesting finding was that 272 of those coming to CFL were neither employed nor looking for 
work at the present time. For those who were unemployed, the link they sew between literacy 
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and employment focused on doing what is necessary to apply for a job rather than on literacy 
skills essential for performance in the workplace. Those coming to ALEP have less formal 
education thai the general population of their areas of the city and only 10* have completed 
high school. At least one in four of the adults interviewed wes previously in some sort of special 
education program, although this is probably en underestimate because we chose not to ask this 
question directly. 

The entire initial assessment procedure, however, provides a rich picture of adults 
with a wide variety of interests, needs and abilities. Although most do feel stigmatized and to 
different degrees handicapped by their inadequacies in literacy, they have developed coping 
strategies and social networks which make it possible for them to take on many personal , family 
and community responsibilities. A third come with general goals (related to reeding and 
writing) while the rest come with more specific purposes that emerge from their interests and 
needs. Literacy to these adults seems key to interacting more fully with the world around them. 
Frequent references to feelings about their own inadequacy attest to the importance of the 
affective dimension of literacy for this population. 

By emphasizing competence end use, the assessment procedure provided strong evidence 
of literacy abilities that were surprising to meny of those interviewed. Since adults who come to 
literacy programs often bring with them histories of failure, this experience violated their 
expectations, it invited them to focus on what they can and want to do rather than on their 
problems and deficiencies. In maximizing their performance and exposing them to broader 
notions of literacy, the interview thus provided information for revising their self-perceptions 
aid expanding their concepts of what is relevant to learning. The findings also indicate that 
almost all of these adults function in environments where they already participate in the active 
use of print. Some are highly independent in the use of literacy while others depend upon their 
social networks. For the most pert they were able to do more of the reading tasks than either 
they or the CFL staff anticipated The writing tasks were, by contrast, quite uncomfortable for 
most of the group. They appeared less confident about writing than about reeding, perhaps 
because the writing tasks required a kind of self-exposure that was more public than the 
reading tasks. 

The findings suggest that the adults interviewed bring what might be described as an 
autonomous view of literacy. Most equate reeding with decoding and writing with spelling 
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Though they demonstrate strategies for coping with difficulties in reading and writing, their 
individual repertoires are limited and often ineffective in dealing with the particular demands 
of text and context. Enhancing their understanding of the metacognitive aspects of reading and 
writing may be critical to achieving their goals. These adults have complex lives, and they 
bring considerable relevant prior knowledge to the activity of learning. For instruction to be 
congruent with this assessment, however, adults may need to expend their expectations about 
what is involved in reeding and writing. 

On the following pages, additional information from the preliminary analysis of the IPC is 
presented. These findings are organized in relation to the questions the interview was designed 
to assess. For descriptions of the specific tasks related to each of these questions, see Part III. 

CI) Who comes for liter acy instruction? 

Very few adults report coming to CFL for reasons other than their own initiative. As one 
women put it, "My children are gone. Now <t is time for me to work on it [literacy]." Another 
said, "I've been thinking about it for a year and finally got up the courage to come. My brother 
wants to come too, but he's waiting to see how I make out." 

Among those interviewed are owners of small businesses employing several people, 
factory workers, skilled tradespeople, those working in various service Industries, unemployed 
persons looking for jobs, and those who are not presently in the labor force (eg women who do 
not work outside the home, retired persons and others). Using the U.S. census categories of 
employed, unemployed and not In the labor force, the employment status of those in the study is 
compared in Table 1 with the 1980 census data for the general population in the sections of 
Philadelphia served by the CFL sites In the ALEP study (Philadelphia city Planning Commission 
1984). The category of "Not in the Labor Force" includes students, housewives, retired people 
and those "discouraged," i.e. , not looking for work. 
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ALEP CITY 

Employed 458 w% 

Unemployed 288 78 

Not in Labor Force 2755 498 

TABLE I : Employment status of those interviewed end of generel populetion in their erees of the 
city. 

F rom Table 1 it is clear that in comparison with the general population of these sections of the 
city a disproportionately large percentage of unemployed persons come to the liter acy program. 
Their principal reason for seeking literacy help is to fill in job applications and to get a job. 
The percentage of those in the "not in the lsbor force" category is naif of that for the general 
population. It is not clear from the data collected why this segment of the population is 
underrepresented One might speculete that literacy is less of an issue in their lives. 

The employed adults in this study hold lower status end mostly low paying jobs. The 
unemployed indicate an interest in similar types of jobs. In the general population of these 
sections of the city 568 of those employed work in "white collar" jobs and 448 in "blue 
collar" (Philadelphia City Planning Commission 1984). Among those interviewed, 918 have 
blue collar jobs and only 98 white collar. A majority (608) of the unemployed said they were 
actually looking for blue collar jobs end an additional 258 said they were looking for anything. 
Only 158 are currently looking for white collar jobs. 

A different picture emerges regarding occupational aspirations. Forty-seven percent 
of those employed and those unemployed aspire to white collar employment end 538 blue collar. 
Such goals are manifested in their desire for further education (e.g. , getting a GED , entering 
trade school or receiving nurses' training). Table 2 summarizes current job or job search 
status and occupational aspirations. 
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At'ults in ALEP Study 

employed employed unemployed 
current job desired job 



aspirations 
employed & 
unemployed 



White Collar 
Blue Collar 
Anything 



56* 
44* 



9* 
9]% 



15* 
60S 
25* 



47* 

53* 



TABLE 2: Employment status of population at large ( in sections used for ALEP) and job/job 
search status and employment aspirations for those interviewed. 



The educational experience of the adults interviewed is significantly less than that of 
the general population. The median grade completed is nine compared to 11.5 for the general 
population. Whereas 503 of the general population have completed grade twelve, only 10* have 
done so among those seeking literacy help. Their years of formal schooling range from only two 
or three to twelve, and at least 24* were in some sort of special education program. 

The ethnic mix of the group studied also differs from the general population. 
Seventy-nine percent of those coming to the literacy program are black es compared to 48* in 
the areas of the city where they live. Whites constitute 18* and Hispanics 3* of those 
interviewed compared to 49* and 2* for the general population in those sections of the city. 

From the above statistics it is clear that those coming to the literacy program 
represent the lower socio-economic and educational segments of the general population. But that 
does not mean that these edulta fit the pervasive stereotype of the deficient, maladjusted 
illiterate. Fingeret(l983) notes that illiterate adults are as varied in interests and abilities as 
literate ones. Information collected about other aspects of the lives of those interviewed shows 
that most assume many personal, family and community responsibilities. Thirty-nine per cent 
are presently or have been involved in volunteer work. Some help in neighborhood schools, 
community programs or hospitals; others serve in religious organizations or work with 
handicapped adults. One woman currently helps her neighbors with their mall since "they have 
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reading and writing problems." 

Nearly half of these adults are actively teaching or showing someone else how to do 
something, including helping their children with homework. They are training new employees 
at their workplaces, teaching Sunday School, and instructing neighborhood children in sports 
such as boxing and basketball. Many (43*) are currently involved in learning something new 
besides reading 8nd writing. At their worksites some are learning how to use computers. In the 
places where they do volunteer work, they learn such things as the government reguletions 
concerned with Head Start, while others are learning such things as music and poetry on their 
own. 

For 50* of those interviewed this was their first experience with an adult education 
program. Twenty-four percent had been in literacy programs before, Including some who had 
attended CFL. Seventeen percent had tried GED classes but found them too difficult and were now 
seeking more individual help with reading and writing so they can eventually get their GED. 
Although only S% report having been in job training programs an additional 8* wanted to get 
into job training but were unable to do so because of the literacy requirements. 



(2) Whv do low-literate adults sack li teracy instr uction? How do th«v axoact 
it to affect tha Quality nf Mgjr. lives? 

While most of the adults in this study live active, productive lives, many have told 
how In one manner or another they hide their Inability to handle written material. Some tell of 
avoiding situations where they might be expected to read and write end otters describe how they 
'fake if - such as the man who regularly buys a newspaper but never reads it. In Johnston's 
(1985) case studies of low-literate adults, the three men also used elaborate coping strategies to 
pass as skilled readers. 

Others have expressed embarrassment at their lack of reading and writing skills. One 
woman refused to accept a proffered booklet of student texts. After a psuse she asked, "Does this 
have the word "literacy" on it anywhere?" When the offending word was located in tha 
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organization's logo on the title page, she proceeded to rip it off and only then agreed to take the 
booklet with her. In addition to feelings of embarrassment, many feel that they are a burden to 
their friends and family because they always have to ask them for help. 

The reasons adults quit adult education programs, according to Cross ( 1 983), can be 
grouped as situational, institutional, and dispositional. The decision to come to a literacy 
program has not been easy for the adults in ALEP. When asked what might make ti sm stop or quit 
the program, 28* gave situational reasons (sickness of family members, job schedules, 
chlldcare), 5 % institutional reasons (program related such as lack of satisfaction with tutor, 
course too fast, too hard or uninteresting) and 278 dispositional reasons (depression, lack of 
progress in learning and embarrassment). In addition, 225? said they didn't have any idea and 
17* said that nothing would m8ke them quit or stop the program. Another insight into the 
difficulty of their decision to come is reflected in the large number of people who contact the 
agency about getting a tutor but fail to show up for the initial interview. Some weeks this is as 
many as 505K of those contacted. 

With only a few exceptions, all of those interviewed perceive literacy as providing 
some access or entrance into the world around them. Some come with very specific goals such as 
getting a job. For others the interest in literacy is broad and general. Without literacy they 
feel they cannot interact effectively with their environment end the people in it. In the case of 
those looking for work, literacy Is seen as necessary for filling In job applications or writing a 
job resume. For those who went to learn a trade or skill , literacy is necessary for passing the 
test to get into a job training program or school. The actual use of literacy skills on the job was 
almost never mentioned, except by those already employed, 65* of whom expressed some kind 
of difficulty with reading end/or writing in their workplace. 

For many, literacy Is seen as a prerequisite to continuing with some sort of formal 
education such as GEO classes or nurses' training. Those who have children are finding that they 
want to read to their children end help them with their school work. They also need literacy 
skills to communicate with their childrens' teachers via notes and forms. Those who are 
involved in religious organizations express the desire to read the Bible, church bulletins and 
take notes necessary in order for them to participate more fully. 

In this study only three individuals reported coming because they were recommended 
or encouraged to enroll in a literacy program: one by his employer, one by her grown children 
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and the third through a drug rehabilitation program. The man whose employer of 19 years had 
sent him stated repeatedly throughout the interview, "Well, if it doesn't work out, at least I csn 
tell my boss I tried." In looking for a free night to schedule tutoring, he found only one possible 
opening and seemed reluctant to give that night up. His motivation, perhaps more external than 
intrinsic, did not seem as strong as for others entering the program. 

The specific reasons given by the adults for coming to CFL's program hsve been 
categorized and listed in Table 3 along with the percentage of persons giving each reason. The 
total percentage listed exceeds 100* because some people gave more than one reason. 



Reeding ( in general) 33<& 

Employment 26* 

Education 17$ 
Self- Improvement (better myself, 

be like others) 16!? 

Helping Children 132 
Specific Uses of Reeding and Writing (checks, 

driver's license, letters) 955 

Comprehension end Retention 4$ 

Spelling 4g 



TABLE 3: Percentage of the adults interviewed citing each reason for coming to the CFL 
program. 

When asked to say what they thought reading was "good for", in general , more than half 
stressed the importance of comprehension, communication and learning about the world 
Thirty-four percent of those interviewed saw reading more in terms of survival, as in reading 
signs, knowing where you are, or "functioning in life." A third value seemed to be relating to 
others, i.e., social acceptance, Interpersonal communication and self- improvement. 
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In terms of what writing is "good for," communicating , and in particular writing 
letters, was mo3t often mentioned (64fc). Writing for instrumental uses such as signing one's 
name, sending money orders, and filling out checks, forms and applications was mentioned by 
3358. Twenty-six percent cited expressive uses (writing your -noughts) as important and US 
sow writing as o n aid to memory. Twenty-three percent at those interviewed gave vague 
answers and in several cases equated writing with handwriting 

When asked how learning to read and write better would change their lives, more than 
60* gave affective reasons. A majority (52S) responded with comments about increased 
independence, self-esteem aM self-confidence. Individuals remarked that they would "be able to 
talk with others better" and would "be happier." An additional 105? made even stronger r.laims 
for literacy, making such statements as "Everything will be different" and Til be a new 
person." Others saw mora specific connections with literacy such as being able to get a job or, if 
employed, getting a promotion. These findings parallel those of Darkenwald and Yalentine 
(1985), who report that e large percentage of the adults in their study also gave affective 
reasons as the single most important -r^ : / program participation. 

(3) What do low- literate adults say that thev can already do with reading and 

writing? 

In setting goals for instruction, the IPC focused the adults' attention on what they can 
already do, what they want to work on, and what was not of interest to thr». Of the appropriate 
items on the list, all were marked by at least one Terson as something they were already able to 
do. The two most often cited were reading and writing their own names and addresses and using 
the phone book. Table 4 shows the items that more than 20% of the population reported they 
could already do. 
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Read and Write Own Name and Address 89!? 

Use Phone Book 4955 

Read Bills 4555 

Read Labels, Signs, Billboards 41 % 

Wr ite Checks and Money Orders 348 

Reed Menus 24S5 

Read Help Wanted Ads 22% 



TABLE 4: Percentage of adults interviewed reporting competence in specific tasks. 

One of the most powerful findings from the IPC W8S how many adults' behaviors and 
self-perceptions about their own literacy abilities seemed to change through the interview 
process. Combining assessment with a supportive teaching environment seemed to enhance the 
ability of the adults being interviewed, both to show more fully what they knew and also to learn 
about themselves in the process, a finding similar to Johnston's ( 1985). Because the IPC was at 
least initially designed to meet the needs of low-literate adults, those who had more advanced 
reeding and writing skills were often nonplussed by how well they did. Some who initielly saw 
themselves as "low literate" had a hard time fathoming that there actually are adults who 
struggled with the IPC reading and writing tasks. The IPC gave them a new perspective on their 
own abilities as readers and writers. One men, who throughout the first half of the interview 
called himself a non-reader, repeatedly asked if the program could help him and if he actually 
was capable of learning. When he was eventually referred to a community college program 
because his reading and writing skills were so advanced, he was at first incredulous. He left the 
interview smiling broadly, however, remarking that he didn't realize he was such a capable 
reader. 

For those who came to the program with more limited literacy skills, the change in 
perception was even more striking. Halfway through the interview one woman remarked, 
"When i first came in I wondered if you thought I was stupid. Now I feel O.K. about it." Another 
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woman remarked before leaving, "I learned today that I can do it." Another woman who seemed 
very tense initially, left with a big smile remarking, "I think I'm going to enjoy learning." One 
of the more poignant examples is that of a man who refused to come except accompanied by his 
friend who had agreed to tutor him. He grew increasingly vocal as the interview progressed and 
soon sent his friend away, commenting that he would be all right on his own. At the end of the 
interview he exclaimed, "Wait until ! tell my friend what I can do." 

(4) What are their strategies for cooing with nthers- ggaestailflDS that thev 
read and write? 



As with the three men in Johnston's ( 1985) case studies, the adults in the ALEP stud/ 
who had difficulty with reading and writing had also developed strategies for coping with this 
limitation. One man commented that in restaurants he looks on the menu for words he 
reocgnizes, such as beef, or he just orders something he is sure will ue there. Another man who 
is a short-order cook has learned to recognize the waitresses' shorthand for all the items on the 
menu. One of the strategies the men in Johnston's study had developed was bypassing reading and 
writing whenever possible. This was also the case for several of the adults in the ALEP study who 
mBde explicit statements about ways in which they avoid reading and writing. 

Johnston notes that often these men were aided by family and friends who wanted to 
help out. Many of the adults in the ALEP study also had a social network they could turn to for 
help with reading and writing tasks. Many would take forms or applications home so they could 
get help in filling them out. As with Fingeret's (1983) study of the socie! networks of 43 
illiterate aduits, most seemed to have a few trusted friends or relatives from whom they could 
seek help. One woman often wrote letters leaving blanks for the words she didn't know. Later 
she would have a neighbor help her fill in the blanks. 

While some of the adults might fit Fingeret's (1983) description of "cosmopolitan 
illiterate adults," others seemed to better match her perception of "local illiterate edults" 
because of their lifestyle and network composition (Ml). A "local illiterate adult" might be 
exemplified by those who said that they stayed home for fear of getting lost and not finding their 
way home again because they couldn't reed the signs. 
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(5? WilBt tYPBS and uses af Pri nt dQ lPW -llterate adults Indicate awareness nf 
in their BnYirjfflmanl2 What do thav actually usa and for what nurpoaaa? 

In trying to come to a better understanding of the role print plays in the lives of these 
respondents, the IPC esks questions about the adults' literacy environment. This was part of an 
attempt to attend to the social context for literacy and to discover at least In a limited way the 
functions and uses of literacy in their lives (Heath 1980). 

In general, literacy was reported to play a part in the activities of the home for 908 
of the adults interviewed and is the place where respondents do the most reading and writing . 
Only a few individuals were like the person who lives alone and stated the only texts in his home 
were materials from his lest tutor that remain stored away in a box. The majority reported 
having numerous kinds of printed material in their home and living with others who read and 
write. One woman described how her husband sits and reads by the hour. Among the materials 
most frequently read were the newspaper (4058), mall (Including bills) (31*), books (215?), 
the Bible (162), magazines (14*) and miscellaneous references to everything from poetry to 
the dictionary. Sixty-one percent mentioned some sort of writing that they themselves do at 
hoim This Included checks and money orders (23*), letters (23*), lists (18*), practice 
activities such as handwriting and copying ( 16*), and notes and messages (14*). 

Sixty-eight percent talked about literacy in use outside of their home as well They 
reported doing such things as reading signs and labels and filiing in forms in such diverse places 
as on the job, in the supermarket, homes of friends and relatives, service agencies and in the 
street. Several reported even using a computer to log attendance and monitor Inventory. 
Employment related writing accounts for 91* of all writing mentioned outside the home. 

(6) What are low- literate adults' perceptions of ma of rBnt nnn an d 

writing and what iS means to be a proficient ranter and writer? 

In assessing these edults' ideas about reading and writing, two data sources were used: 
1) their self-appraisals of reading and writing problems, and 2) responses to questions on 
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metacognitlve aspects of reading and writing. In analyzing their own reading and writing 
problems, the majority of adults ( 70S) could be classified as those who saw reading primarily 
as decoding. Eighteen percent of the adults interviewed (including 9* who mentioned decoding 
first) sew reading as comprehension (similar to Taylor et al. 1980). Some 13* had no ideas 
and the remainder (8*) said no problem and/or gave a physical cause. Those who saw reading 
as decoding gave answers in terms of problems with words such as "the big words," 
"pronouncing the words," or "breaking down the words." Those in the comprehension category 
talked in terms of having trouble understanding texts. 

The self-assessment of writing problems paralleled those of reeding. Most 
emphasized the technical and non-meaning aspects of writing as important. Fifty percent 
considered spelling their major problem with writing Writing was equated with handwriting by 
16*. Others said that they had no problem with writing, meaning their handwriting. Only 5* 
focused on the cognitive aspects of their writing problems. 

In identifying their own problems with reeding and writing, then, the ALEP group 
responses follow similar patterns. Likewise, their perceptions of what it takes to be a good 
reader paralleled what they perceived makes a good writer. Twelve percent cited communication 
of ideas as most important in writing, just as 958 mentioned the need for comprehension in 
reading. Twenty-two percent cited spelling as the most important aspect of writing and 34* 
said that good readers needed to know the technical aspects of reading generally connected with 
decoding. Only 13* mentioned a connection between being a good reader and being a good writer. 
Other responses for writing indicated a wide variety of items such as penmanship, the alphabet, 
grammar and word choices. Thirteen percent of the respondents said that they didn't know. In 
terms of reading other responses focused mainly on attitude, vocabulary and practice. 

When asked how someone can become a good reader, 47* of the adults in the ALEP 
stud/ said that practice was the key ingredient. Twenty-two percent gave attitudinal reasons 
such as, "they put their mind to it," "they want to do it," "like to read," and "study." Innate 
ability or intelligence was mentioned by only a few. Eight percent said they didn't know. The 
focus on practice and persistence (attitude) is also reflected in the Gembrell and Heathington 
( 1981) study in which both the good and poor readers saw motivation and interest as important 
aspects of reading (220). 

As with reading, the majority considered practice necessary to becoming a good writer. 
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Cognitive responses (i.e., having ideas and understanding) were mentioned by \0% of the adults 
in the study. Ten percent said spelling was important. The other responses covered eleven 
categories, including such things as natural ability, education, attitude, 8nd handwriting. Eight 
percent S8id they didn't know. 

Those interviewed were also esked why good readers sometimes have difficulty 
reading. One third of the responses focused on not knowing the words (either the meaning or the 
pronunciation). For the 2058 who said they didn't know why that would be so, they may have 
equated reading with decoding. Some of the other reasons included retention, attitude, practice, 
and physical problems such as poor eyesight. 

A similar question was asked regarding writers. Technical responses in which 
writing was viewed as decoding (e.g.. spelling and phonics) were most frequently given. 
Twenty-two percent gave meaning- related responses such as not being able to think of ideas or 
having difficulty selecting the right words. Attitudinal responses (e.g. "tired of it," "don't like 
to write," "Not satisfied with what they write") were given by 168 of the respondents. 



( 7) HOW well tfo tiraso aftms road and wrtta? 

One of the most interesting findings from the initial assessment was the staffs 
surprise at the adults' general performance on the reading tasks. In the planning sessions CFL 
staff had frequently commented that the reading texts would be difficult for most people. In 
actuality, nearly half (47S) of those interviewed had iittle or no difficulty understanding the 
student-authored texts. After the first 42 interviews were completed the research group 
decided to add several more advanced reading tasks as well. Of the remaining 34 adults 
interviewed, 44* used at least some portion of the more difficult texts. On the other end of the 
spectrum , 288 of those interviewed could not read any of the text by themselves. 

Several explanations might account for the discrepancy between the CFL staffs 
perceptions and the actual performance of these adults. The IPC's integration of assessment snd 
instruction is likely to have boon one factor in the adults' relative success. Johnston (1984) 
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claims that the teaching/helping model challenges the learners to exceed their own limits, while 
also providing a supportive environment. The reading tasks also had ecological validity in that 
they were similar to real reading tasks and situations (Johnston 1984. 169). They were based 
on reading materials that drew on the adults* prior knowledge and conceptions about print. And 
as Anderson (1981) has pointed out, "test materials unrelated to the examinees" past experience, 
or lacking cultural or social significance, often significantly mask ability" (9). 

The IPC also stood in direct contrast to the WRAT, which was the instrument the staff 
had previously been using for Initial assessment. One staff member commented in retrospect, 
"Students interviewed with the IPC would say, "1 did better than I thought I would.' They never 
said that with the WRAT. Instead they would say, "Oh, those words I don't know."' 

Three quarters of those coming to the program mads no errors at all with the letter 
and number recognition sections of the IPC. only one person had extreme difficulty with the 
letters (recognizing 8 out of 30), but had no problem with the numbers. All the others made 
fewer than four errors. 

The reading task that utilized pictures of signs was administered so that the adults 
could choose which Items they wanted to read for the Interviewer. The results Indicated that In 
general the more accurate readers attempted orally more items and those who attempted fewer 
items were also less accurate (see Appendix D). Thus both groups had a good idea of what they 
could do and the more capable readers had a somewhat better sense. 

The most capable readers found the reading task using the pictures to be "juvenile." 
One woman commented on finishing it, "That was the most stupid thing 1 ever did." Less capable 
readers found the task interesting and rewarding for they could demonstrate what they felt they 
could do. One man in the middle of reading a menu in a picture of a snack stand at the zoo stopped 
and commented, "I don't know how come I can read this tonight. Usually I'm not able to." 

The "Real World" reading materials task provided another opportunity for adults to 
pick what they felt they could reed and demonstrate how they could handle the material. Nearly 
half (49*) demonstrated that they could reed some of the materials and comprehend them 
reasonably well. On the other hand, those who read with difficulty were generally not able to 
select accurately what they might or might not be able to read. One man picked a page with 
pictures of people and tried to read the captions only to discover that they were mostly names, 
none of which he knew nor could reed. 
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The CFL-authored reading texts were attempted by 75* of the adults in the study. The 
interviewer reed the texts aloud for the others so that each one could be discussed. One third &-f 
those reading the texts for themselves were judged from their discussion after each text to have 
grasped the meaning of all five texts. The remaining two-thirds had difficulty comprehending 
one or more of the texts. In general, the adults in this study had strong emotional and critical 
reactions to several of the texts, clearly indicating that they were comprehending what was on 
the page and connecting it to their prior experience and knowledge. Despite the preoccupation 
with decoding that other parts of the IPC would suggest, the adults responded to these texts in an 
active and meaning-centered manner. 

Of the 44* who seemed capable of reading the more advanced material, 21 * were 
able to read and comprehend these texts quite adequately. Fifteen percent tried all of the texts 
but were able to do only about half of them. Sixty- two per cent tried one or two of the texts but 
found them too difficult. Although this would seem to indicate the need for additional texts 
between the CFL-authored and advanced reading selections, some interviewers varied the order 
of presentation of the advanced texts so that determining the relative difficulty of these texts 
would require additional study. 

Writing posed considerably more difficulty for people than did the reading tasks. All 
but 13* were able to make a shopping list from a newspaper flier that was clear enough for use 
by another person. The intent of the phone message dictation was for the adult to write down only 
the necessary information for later recall , but more then talf oopied the message word for word 
and others rephrased it but without reducing it. The free writing task was attempted by 88* of 
the population.These adults wrote either short, functional texts or longer, more expressive 
pieces. The first category included addresses, lists, words, nck^s and messages. The second group 
Included narratives, poems and expository pieces. Trie mcst anyone wrote in the free writing 
task was a letter of 103 words. Some erfulti! wte may have t« . ; &ie to do something simply said 
they couldn't write. Others started end wrote a few varrt. d gave up. In general , the writing 
ability as demonstrated in these few tasks seesri^ to correspond with reading ability on the ALEP 
tasks, with the more capable readers writir*g mors confidently end the less capable readers 
having more difficulty. 
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(8) What strategies do t hese adults use in dealing with print? How do these 
adults cope with difficulties in reading and writing? 



In the way it reveals reading and writing strategies of adults in the ALEP study, the 
IPC is congruent with a state or learning model of reading (Johnston 1984, 1985). Instead of 
labeling the adults as deficient, this view holds that adults use various strategies in dealing with 
print, fhroughout the reading tasks the interviewers were able to observe the adults using 
strategies to cope with reading difficulties. At times the adults themselves described what they 
were doing. Several questions in the interview also asked about how they handle such problems. 
Strategies mentioned included guessing, trial and error, 'pick and choose' , 'keep trying' and 
keep moving.' Some mentioned relying on specific decoding strategies, while others relied 
more on comprehension or meaning-related methods. 

Most of the reading problems mentioned concerned decoding words. Generally these 
adults try to "figure out the word" in one way or another. The various decoding techniques 
mentioned or demonstrated represent a wide array: spelling the word repeatedly, substituting 
words that start with the same sound(s) until one makes sense, trying to pronounce syllable by 
syllable, and looking for a word within the larger word and then building on that. 

If their decoding strategies do not work the majority stated that they skip the word. 
But some people are more persistent than others In trying to decode It. Only a few persons 
mentioned that they go on and sometimes can get the word from the context. Others said they 
turn to a dictionary or someone else for help. After having "read" a text, many reported have 
difficulty remembering or understanding what they had read The most common strategy in such 
ces&s is to resort to rereading. But one men, yhen he came to a word he didn't know while 
reading a text reasonably well , Just quit and said he couldn't read the rest. 

WtefT adults in the Oambrell and Heathington ( 1 98 1 ) study were asked, "What do you 
do when you don't ktm s word?" the good readers all described a strategy , but approximately 
one third of tfte poor readers could not think of any or were unaware of what strategies they 
usjI !n ccrfresi, nonss of the adults in the ALEP study gave an"! don't know" in response to this 
question and only !3X reported asking someone for help as their first strategy. Instead they 
revealed a r&ige of metacognitive strategies, although some of them (e.g., guessing, relying 
heavily on phonics, avoidance) were not particularly helpful. What is salient here, however, is 
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that these adults report monitoring (i.e., being aware) when they do not understand and having 
some, albeit limited repertoire of methods for coping with these difficulties. 
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PartV. Discussion 



Last year before the ALEP project began, one of the CFL site coordinators tested a 
20-year-old woman who appeared to be retarded. Although her score on the WRAT put her on 
the sixth grade level, the coordinator was reluctant to place her, so she remeined on the waiting 
list This fall the women's mother contacted CFL and begged the site coordinator to test her 
daughter again. Although she was working at a sheltered workshop and had a tested IQ of 44-77, 
her mother described her as a good learner. As a "favor," the CFL staff member decided to give 
her the IPC. 

When she came for the interview, the young women welked and responded very 
slowly. But the CFL coordiantor was surprised at her answers, which she found more emotional , 
intelligent, end sophisticated than elmost anyone she had ever interviewed. Once during the 
interview the coordinator yawned, and immediately the young women began rocking and giving "I 
don't know" responses, while looking like she was 8bout to cry. The coordinetor excused herself 
to get a drink of water, and when she returned to the interview, she expleined to the young 
women that she was just tired. Laughing and seeming relieved, the woman once again began 
giving more elaborated responses, talking about her own writing and other concerns. 

By the end of the interview, the site coordinator had decided to tutor her herself. 
As they have worked together, the coordinator finds that she never has to explain anything more 
than once. At one point, she reported that "the more I tutor her , the less her behavior conforms 
to the stereotype." The women wrote an essay during one session that spoke of her loneliness and 
desire to meet other people. At first reluctant or unable to express opinions about what she 
reed, she has begun to talk morp openly. Once she commented, "Nobody ever asked me anything" 

The site coordinator says she finds it challenging to work with someone "on e 
higher level," and reports that "she always surprises herself with the things she can do. And she 
always surprises me," In fact, the CFL staffer says, "she doesn't seem like the seme person." 
More recently, she reported that the young woman had been retested for her IQ. The tester told 
the CFL staffer "There's no way she's retarded." 

As mentioned earlier, the IPC Is designed to explore learners' current strengths 
and individual interests rether than focus on deficits or etiology. Many of the adults in this 
study seemed to emerg? from the IPC with enhanced views of their own competence and in some 
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cases more acccurate information about their needs relative to others who seek literacy 
instruction. Yet the interview process also surprises many people, some who anticipate 
conventional testing procedures that focus on words and sentences in isolation. "What do you 
mean I have to read?" one woman asked. "What kind of a program is this?" Another person 
lectured the interviewer about how she should be tested. To be respectful of and responsive to 
peoples' different views of "what counts as success" while providing a broad view of literacy 
may be a challenging endeavor. A movement toward learner ownership - of the processes of 
learning and evaluating that learning - needs to take into account that adults' experiences with, 
and hence their expectations about, literacy have been constructed largely by their prior 
education. Learning literacy in school has more often meant a bottom-up, skills orientation 
than the holistic, collaborative, dynamic and learner-centered approach implied by the 
assumption of an ideological stance. 

CFL staff members feel that the IPC is likely to have a positive effect on student 
retention, which has been a serious problem during the first few months of the program. With 
the IPC, interviewers feel that learners fxm a closer initial relationship with the agency and 
acquire a better understanding of whut's involved in reeding and writing. The reduction in 
anxiety provides a better start. As most adults find out that they can read and write more than 
they thought they could, they begin to see themselves immediately as readers and writers. And 
asking direct questions about reasons for quitting may help adults to anticipate problems before 
they occur. 

Because the IPC tends to maximize adult performance, various decisions needed to 
be made at CFL about referral and placement. The discrepancy between the WRAT 8nd the IPC is 
illustrated by one woman who enrolled in CFL's program , having qualified on the basis of her low 
score on the WRAT. Although she was given a tutor, she quit the program after her tutor quit, 
but returned a year later, wanting to work with another tutor. Not realizing at first that the 
woman has been in the program previously, the coordinator gave her the IPC and decided she was 
too advanced for CFL's program. A director of a service agency, the woman had successfully reed 
the more advanced texts and because someone was waiting fx her, hurriedly dashed off the 
writing tasks without any difficulty. When a person reads quite competently on the IPC, the 
interviewer needs to decide whether difficulty in writing or a limited repertoire of 
metacognitive strategies is reason to match that person with a tutor. The option is to send the 
person to a more advanced class or a GED program, yet few of these available are likely to 
provide the supportive environment for learning to read and write for one's own personal, 
employment and/or social purposes. Most GED programs focus exclusively on the skills needed 
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to pass the standardized test, to which writing will be soon added. 

A related but perhaps more serious issue has to do with tutor expectations and 
tutor retention. As Gorman's ( 1 98 1 ) research has suggested 8nd CFL staff confirm , many tutors 
have a deficit view of literacy learning and feel most comfortable when working systematically , 
in a "teacherly fashion," through a set of structured skill books. Tutors may be 
"well-intentioned" but "misguided", as Fingeret (1984, 44) has pointed out. The CFL training 
for tutors presents a broader , more collaborative and meaning centered approach. But very 
little research has been done anywuere that follows up on the training to look at the actual 
teaching practices of volunteer tutors. What tutors count as success in literacy is also 
important here, because tutors can become easily discouraged if their adult learner fails to make 
visible progress on the tasks they see as most significant. It Is clear that the tutors need to be 
acquainted with the broader view of literacy- as-practice 8nd with the assessment procedures in 
use; tutor training should be consonant with the ideology that informs the learner assessment 
procedures. Tutors may benefit from exploring their own "metacognitive" awareness of reeding 
and writing as processes. Training tutors to work colleboratively with adult learners is centrsi 
to the relationship, with congruence between assessment and instruction the obvious goal. As 
Herman (1970) points out, "evaluation should be incorporated into programs from their 
inception, not to prove success, but rather to facilitate innovation and revision of programs" 
(237). In the conclusions from the National Adult Literacy Project (1985), the authors make a 
similar point: 

Programs with a commitment to integrate and systematically plan, implement and 
evaluate all aspects and components of their educational process — those that 
create a coherent system of adult literacy instruction — appear to be the ones that 
are most successful (2). 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that attracting and retaining tutors is a serious 
problem. Fifty percent tutor retention is typical of urban volunteer literacy programs and is a 
serious impediment to maintaining the quality of instruction. 

Other dimensions of individually based literacy programs invite further study. 
Since data on adults' awareness and use of print is quite difficult to ascertain in an interview 
setting, more ethnographic methods might be used to elaborate our understanding of different 
adults' patterns of use. Studies such as Heath (1980) and Reder (1985) present the obvious 
contrast here, although both focus on literacy use in out-of-school contexts. Although tutorial 
in design and focused on individually-selected goals, CFL and other learner-centered agencies 
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may be preferred by students because they want a structured experience similar to school. 
More research is needed on the possibilities and constraints, and perhaps even some 
contradictions, inherent in an individually based literacy program emanating from a more 
ideological than autonomous model. In an urban, heterogeneous community, adults who come to 
agencies like CFL do so in pert because they can participate 'anonymously.' One result is that 
most of these adults are effectively isolated one from the other. Efforts to generate student 
support groups have been only partially successful. More extensive use of small and medium 
sized groups for literacy instruction might provide a wider arena for literacy practice In a 
social context and the opportunity to build a supplementary learning and support community 
that some urban adults may went end need. A not-so-hidden agenda for individual empowerment 
connects access to literacy with wider participation in social, economic and political processes, 
but that dimension of adults' experience with individually oriented literacy programs hes yet to 
be studied. 

Another important dimension of this collaborative research h8s been a process of 
staff development involving inquiry into ever-widening circles of the center's progrem. The 
project began with a series of informal seminars over five months in which the research team 
(CFL staff members, LRC faculty and graduate students) read and discussed the current 
literature on theories of literacy and literacy assessment. Together the group analyzed some of 
the underlying assumptions of the CFL program, such as how literacy Is defined, what 
constitutes 'adequate' literacy performance, end whet edults would be best suited for the CFL 
program which has been designed, specifically, to serve what literacy providers refer to as the 
0-4 population. 

The issues that emerged from these discussions led to a review of CFL's history, 
especially the evolution of methods for evaluating the program's Impact on individual adult 
learners. As we worked together, some conflicts surfaced, such es the usefulness of traditional 
measures (e.g. the Wide Range Achievement Teat) in evaluating and placing stud-nts, and the 
constraints associated with reporting grade level data to the state of Pennsylvania. When we 
begen conducting the initial assessment, CFL staff had to revise their own expectations about 
what these adults were already able to do. Some students who had previously scored poorly on 
the WRAT , for example, did surprisingly well on the IPC reading tasks and as a consequence, the 
staff needed to examine critically the instructional program. With the inclusion of writing tasks 
In the assessment, new criteria needed to be developed for determining whether students who 
reed well but could not write should stay at CFL or be referred to a more advanced GEO or ABE 
program. 
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As staff members saw the potential of alternative assessment procedures for 
providing rich descriptions of adults' skills, 'nterests and ne«*fc, they became increasingly 
disenchanted with a more conventional emphasis on reading levels and scores on tests. This 
strengthened their commitment to making other parts of the CFL program (such as tutor 
training) more congruent with the direction of the assessment project. Thus research efforts in 
one part of the agency's work served 8s a catalyst for reexamining and revising practices in 
other areas. This type of collaborative reseerch probably calls for some systematic 
documentation as v j] , since agencies may be reluctant to devote resources to research projects 
without a clear sense of their advantages in applied work. 

In her recent monograph containing recommendations for further research, 
Flngeret (1984) suggests that university researchers collaborate more with people working in 
literacy programs. Important topics to study, she suggests, include the processes by which 
adults learn to read, the nature of volunteer programs, and the complexity of adult illiterates' 
lives. To do so requires sophisticated models that can take into account the interactions among 
individual , culture and larger social forces. Just as literacy education is considered by many to 
be political, the activity of teaching and learning involves what Hunter (1982) calls 
"empowerment and social change." To see the young "retarded" woman's experience in its 
socio-political context ia to value her use of literacy to "read the world as ahe reads the word," 
(Frelre 1 983) and to become Involved In Issues of justice and access for those whom different 
societies have marginalized or made powerless. Each of the adults who come to literacy centers 
such as CFL have their own unique reasons for coming, and many lead very active, engaged lives. 
Yet they have in common a sufficiently strong feeling about the i\3ue of literacy in their lives to 
seek outside help. Radically changing the nature of the assessmerit process and thus positively 
affecting adults' views of their own potential may be a critical part of the empowerment 
process. 
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Appendix A 



Derographic Summary For Adults Interviewed with ALEP IPC 
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* EMPLOYMENT CODES: Y = employed f„n „ part-time 

N-L = unemployed and looking for work 
N-N = not in labor force 
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Education and Are Summary fj y Sex and Ethninitv 
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Employed Unemployed 
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22 5855 10 2658 
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Not looking TOTAL 
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15 3955 38 5055 
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Ethnic Summary Black White Hispanic 
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Male 30 7 I 

Female 30 _7 J. 

60 79* 14 18* 2 Z% 
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APPENDIX B 

Age Distribution of Adults Interviewed with ALEP IPC 
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APPENDIX C 

Education Distribution of Adults Interviewed with ALEP I PC 




APPENDIX D 

Response To Picture Reading Task In ALEP IPC 
( Percentage of words and phrases reed correctly versus percentage attempted orally) 
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